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of Burgundy in person and induce him to lay down his
arms; Joan, with rather more experience of Philip the
Good, told her she would be wasting her breath: the
duke would make peace "at the point of the lance and
not otherwise." Shortly afterward, when the army was
ready to depart for La Charite, Catherine considered
going along, then thought better of it and tried to dis-
suade Joan, saying it would be too cold. She happened
to be right.
She happened also, unluckily, to have the last word.
Sometime during the next year she was either taken by
the enemy or turned her coat in hope of a more cordial
reception from the other side. After Joan's capture she
was called upon to testify about her relations with the
Maid before an official in Paris. She did so with a will,
repeating various bits of sinister gossip which she had
heard, and issuing the spiteful warning that "the said Joan
would escape from prison with the devil's help unless
she were very sternly confined." Joan paid for that bit
of spite.
Meantime, after much debate, the royal council had
decided to undertake a short autumn campaign against
two towns, La Charite and Saint Pierre-le-Moustier,
which had been left on the upper Loire before the
departure for Rheims. Joan argued in favour of a return
to the lie de France which, as the very heart of the
kingdom^ was the natural objective if the realm were to
be recovered quickly and entirely, but Charles doubted
the advisability of so elaborate an expedition so late in
the season, even if he had felt able to meet the cost of it.
As it was the loyal cities had to be laid under con-
tribution for the small army that was actually raised.
Joan's name was still worth something, evidently, since